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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE TORY TRADITION. 


BOLINGBROKE—BURKE—DISRAELI— 
SALISBURY. By GEOFFREY G. BUTLER, M.A. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 


Letters to Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. | 5s. net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By S. S. McCLURE. Founder of ‘‘ McClure’s Maga- 
zine.”’ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase. 


By D. PLUNKET BARTON. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


MARLBOROUGH, JOHN AND SARAH 


DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. 1660-1744. By 

STUART J. REID, D.C.L. With an Introduction by 

Soe OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. Portraits. 
net. 


THE TRAINING OF A SOVEREIGN 


An abridged selection from ‘‘ The Girlhood of Queen 
Victoria '' Published by Authority of His Majesty the 
King. Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B.,G.C.V.O. 
Illustrations. 5s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO INDIA 
1911-1912. THE HISTORICAL RECORD OF. 


Compiled from Official Records under the Orders of the 
VICEROY and GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


FETTERS OF THE PAST. 


A Novel by HELEN COLEBROOKE. 6s. 


PERCH OF THE DEVIL. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON'S New Novel. 6s. 


SPACIOUS DAYS. 


A Novel by RALPH DURAND. 6s. 


DR. ASHFORD and his NEIGHBOURS 


A Novel. By F. WARRE CORNISH. Author of 
‘*Sunningwell.” 6s. 


CONCERNING ANIMALS and 


other Matters. By E. H. AITKEN (‘EHA”’), Author 
‘* Tribes on my Frontier,’’ &c. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


HARDY IN THE BRITISH ISLES. by w. j. 
BEAN, Assistant Curator Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
With over 250 Line Drawings and 64 Half-tone Illustra- 
tions. Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 42s. net. 
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CONSTABLE 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 
Edited by Charles Boyd, C.M.G. With an Introduction by 
The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain. In twovolumes. 153. net 


THE CURVES OF LIFE. By Theodore 
A. Cook, Author of Old Provence,” “Old Touraine,” 
“ Rouen,” “Water Colours of Turner in the National 
Gallery.” Royal 8vo. With Several Hundred Illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. By 
Havelock Ellis, Author of “ The Soul of Spain,” “ The World 
of Dreams.” With Photogravure Frontispiece. 6s. net 


SOME OLY SCOTS JUDGES. Anecdotes 
and Impressions. By W. Forbes Gray 
With 12 Portraits in sepia from old prints and paintings 

Sir Thomas Barclay’s new book wet 
LAW AND USAGE OF WAR. Being a 
practical Handbook of the Law and Practice of War and Prize 
for the use of students and laymen. SmallCr.8vo. 6s. net 
Sir Thomas Barclay is Vice-President of the International Institute of Law 
THE PROOF OF GOD. A Dialogue with 
two Letters. By Harold begbie 


Author of “Broken Earthenware,” etc., etc. Imperial 16mo 


2s. 6d. net 
MEMOIRS OF YOUTH. By Giovanni 
Visconti Vanosta. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
The reminiscences of an Aristocrat of the Italian 
Risorgimento. 
“ A clever, intimate, first-hand record of experiences.”—Tue Times. 
THE SPHERE says: 
“ Unperturbed by war the firm of CONSTABLE has pro- 
duced four delightful books for the coming Christmas season, 
each of which will make its appeal. The first of these 
is a large quarto copy of Shakspere’s (1) ‘MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM’ [12s. 6d. net], the illustrations in 
which are by that brilliant artist W. Heath Robinson. Many 
are in colours, others are in black and white, all enter into 
the spirit of this great phantasy, and we have here a beautiful 
gift book. Equally in the spirit of a literary masterpiece 
are Edmund J. Sullivan’s illustrations to (2) ‘ THE VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD’ [12s., 6d. net],which Messrs. Constable 


have given us in a noble octavo volume in large type. Mr. 
Sullivan deservedly ranks among those artists who are col- 
lected by connoisseurs, and in Goldsmith’s great work he 
appears at his best. There are sixteen coloured plates and 
innumerable other illustrations. Children are introduced to 
a new world of fairy tales in (3) ‘BLACK TALES FOR 
WHITE CHILDREN’ [5s. net], presented by Captain and 
Mrs. Stigand. ‘The illustrations, by John Hargrave, are 
delightfully in the spirit of the book. A mischievous but 
warm-hearted little Cornish boy was (4) ‘ TOMMY 
TREGENNIS’ [5s. net], and Miss Mary E. Phillips is to’ 
be heartily congratulated on her small hero. The story 
makes an irresistible appeal to the heart and never flags in 
interest. Charming illustrations in colour by M. V. Wheel- 
house enliven the pages. ros 


A delightful volume.’ 


Write for Constable's Autumn List, to 10 Orange 
Street, Leicester Square 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AMONG THE ANGELS. 


“The Revolt of the Angels.” By Anatole France. | 

Lane. 6s. 

N describing M. Anatole France’s book as “‘ very 

French ’’ we intend to convey, although the words 
do not always convey, a compliment. An Englishman 
could not have written this book. It illustrates in a 
very marked manner the difference of the angle from 
which the two people regard life. The nimbleness of 
its wit, the originality and daring of its conception, 
the delicate beauty of its style are characteristically 
and inimitably French. And M. France wields grace- 
fully a weapon which does not come naturally to the 
ordinary English writer. That weapon is irony. It 
is an essentially French product. It is in the very 
bone of French literature. English writers who use 
inony—and there have been some—do so at their peril. 
As a nation we neither understand nor appreciate it. 
Compatriots of Pascal, Renan, and Voltaire use it as 
to the manner born, secure in the knowledge that they 
will not be misunderstood. Irony is almost a synonym 
for immorality with the plain Briton. 

The Revolt of the Angels ’’ is a book which is 
likely to be much misunderstood by the English novel- 
reading public, to. whom this excellent translation of it 
is offered. To some it will seem flippant and heartless, 
to others blasphemous, while many will be found to 
condemn the author’s lack of reticence in the treatment 
of sex and matter that many people regard as sacred. 
For M. Anatole France is ready with his gibes at all 
things in heaven and on earth, and will describe the 
secret workings of the Trinity with the same imper- 
turbability that he will descant on the whiteness of the 
fiesh of a woman. 

Careless of opinion, acknowledging no control or 
authority, M. France flings his barbed arrows broad- 
cast. He has a sneer for this religion, a bitter jest 
at the expense of another, and a cynicism for the social 
life of Paris that knows no bounds. 

Leaving his high estate, Arcade, the Guardian Angel 
of one Maurice, a Parisian of means, thirsts for know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the truth of the religion pro- 
pounded by the Deity of the Heaven he has left. After 
reading countless musty and modern volumes and 
exhausting the library of Maurice’s father—that 
famous library of the family of d’Esparieu—and 
incidentally aggravating the incipient madness of its 
delightful librarian, M. Sariette, he comes to the con- 
clusion that his God is a fraud. Moving and living 
amongst the sons of men in Paris are hundreds of the 
Sons of God—angels of greater and less degree who 
for various reasons have taken up their abode on earth 
in the shape of men. Led by Prince Istar, a fallen 
Archangel who in his heavenly home ranked second 
only to the Seraphim, these angels plan and carry out 
a revolt against God in his holiest places, and are 
victorious. 

But the book deals chiefly with their life in Paris, 
and there are some exquisitely satirical and humorous 


| is deeply serious. 


| site patches. 


passages. The angel Theophile, who, for the love of a 
darcer at the music-hall, has laid aside his wings, 
shows them to Arcade, put away in a cupboard. 

‘“* Vou see’, he said, ‘I have preserved them. 
From time to time when I am alone I go to look at 
them; it does me good." And he dabbed his reddened 
eyes. ... Then holding the candle near the long 
pinions, which were moulting their down ir places, he 
murmured, ‘ They are eaten away’... . ‘ You must 
put pepper on them’, said Arcade. 

‘**T have done so’, replied the angelic musician 
sighing; ‘I have put pepper, camphor, and powder 
on them. But nothing does any good ’.”’ 

Nectaire, himself once a highly placed Seraph, but 
now a gardener, unfolds the destiny of the world from 


| its beginnings in a discourse a little long-winded per- 


haps, but as broad and magnificent im its veins ‘as 
Bossuet’s discourse on the history of the universe is 


| narrow and dismal ’’. 


The book abounds in sayings wise and witty. Its 


| frank, outspoken ideas and revolutionary doctrines 
| show an extraordinarily wide knowledge and diversity 


of mind, while there are glints of genius revealed in 


| its deep wisdom. M. France, for all his smiling gaiety, 


He does not turn the fierce light 
of his raillery upon men and things merely to make a 
novel reader’s holiday. His book should be read as 
a parable. 

““ Nectaire’’’, says one of the fallen angels to an- 
other, ‘‘ you fought with me before the birth of the 
world. We were conquered because we failed to 
understand that Victory is a Spirit and that it is in 
ourselves, and in ourselves alone, that we must attack 
and destroy Ialdabaoth.’’ 


A ROMANCE OF MARS. 


“The Riddle of Mars.” By C. E. Housden. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ARS is the fourth planet in order of distance from 
the sun and the next beyond the Earth. It is 
4,200 miles in diameter, being only about twice the 
size of the moon, and not much more than half as large 
as our globe. The orb revolves reund the sun in 687 
days at a mean distance of 141 million miles. It was 
when watching the motions of Mars that Kepler made 
his great discovery of the ellipticity of the orbits of the 
planets. Mars rotates on his axis in 24 hours 37 
minutes. His seasons resemble those of the Earth, 
except that they are twice as long; they are also 
modified by the marked elongation of the ellipse des- 
cribed by the planet. 

Mars is distinguished from all the planets by his deep 
red colour and fiery aspect, being named after the 
Roman god of war. His brightness and apparent mag- 
nitude vary much at different periods; sometimes the 
orb is nearer to us by the diameter of the Earth’s orbit 
—over 180 million miles—then he is in opposition, and 
comes within 47 million miles of our globe, and, rising 
about the time when the sun sets, surprises us by his 
magnitude and splendour. But when he moves to the 
other side of the sun, or to his superior conjunction, 
he declines to the dimensions of a small star. 

The Earth, if viewed from Mars, would present ap- 
pearances similar in many respects to those of Venus. 
It is the beautiful morning and evening star of the 
Martian skies, and, should there be poets on Mars, 
her splendours have doubtless been sung with the same 
ardour and rapturous enthusiasm that characterise the 
effusions of terrestrial poets when addressing the planet 
Hesperus. 

Viewed with a powerful telescope, Mars is deeply 
interesting. Its surface is diversified with three shades 
of colour—reddish-ochre, greyish-green, and pure 
white. The latter is visible as two corresponding oppo- 
Each pole is surrounded by a brilliant 
white cap indicative of the presence of snow or ice 
such as occurs in our Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
Each cap has been observed to diminish in size as the 
summer advances, until only a remnant of it remains; 
but with the return of winter the cap again becomes 
prominent, and regains its former dimensions. _ These 
seasonal changes are nowhere else observed in the 
planetary system; they indicate the possibility of the 
existence of animated creatures not unlike those of this 
Earth. The visible melting of snow is a proof of the 
| presence of water; it is therefore apparent that the 
| green aspect of portions of the surface is due to the 
presence of seas and straits that intersect the land, the 
dull reddish colour of which seems peculiar to the soil. 

The greater part of the land of Mars is in the 


| northern hemisphere, of which it occupies about two- 
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thirds. This vast continent of orange hue is inter- 
sected in all directions by canals or waterways, forming 
what may be called a network of land and water. The 
canals run in perfectly straight lines for distances vary- 
ing from 350 to 4,000 miles. Sometimes they are in 
duplicate, arranged in parallel lines at various distances 
apart. The canals always extend between two bodies 
of water, and are of different widths, the narrowest 
appearing like fine spider threads, and estimated to be 
eighteen miles across. 

Mr. Perceval Lowell writes: ‘‘ Scattered over the 
orange-ochre groundwork of the continental regions of 
the planet are any number of dark round spots. How 
many there may be it is not possible to state, as the 
better the seeing the more of them seem to be. In 
spite, however, of their great numbers, there is no in- 
stance of one occurring unconnected with a canal. 
What is more, there is apparently none which does not 
lie at the junction of several canals. Most of these 
foci are about 120 miles in diameter, and appear most 
precisely circular when most clearly seen’’. Mr. 
Lowell calls them ‘‘ oases ”’ that are fertilised by water 
obtained from the canals, which he believes are of arti- 
ficial construction. 

The ultimate melting of the snow caps sets free an 
immense quantity of water, which causes the polar seas 
to overflow, thus giving rise to great inundations that 
extend over the surface of the planet as far as the 
tropics. These may to some extent account for the 
altered hue of certain portions of the surface of the 
planet, and also for the more distinct visibility of the 
canals; but no explanations can be given which will 
account for their duplication. There is much asso- 
ciated with these canals that needs elucidation. Dark 
areas, supposed to be seas, are traversed by them, 
and duplication appears to be dependent upon the 
sequence of the seasons. Professor Barnard, with the 
Lick telescope, observed a wealth of detail on the 
planet, ‘‘so intricate, small, and abundant that it 
baffled all attempts properly to delineate it’’. It was 
embarrassing to find these minute features belonging 
more characteristically to the ‘‘seas’’ than to the 
continents ’’. 

It has been suggested that the canals are too minute 
to be visible, and that what we perceive are belts of 
vegetation that extend along their banks. Possibly 
such may be, but at present these canals constitute a 
perplexing problem. 

Mars has an atmosphere—the formation of snow is 
indicative of its existence; but it is much more at- 
tenuated than that of the Earth, and it is improbable 
that there is any accumulation of cloud capable of pro- 
ducing rain in any quantity. The conclusion arrived 
at by Flammarion that ‘‘ the general order of things is 
very different on Mars and on the earth”? may be 
safely adopted. 

The author of ‘‘ The Riddle of Mars ”’ believes he 
has solved the perplexing mystery associated with the 
natural phenomena and physical changes that take 
place on the planet Mars. He not only assumes that 
Mars is inhabited by beings who possess a high degree 
of intelligence, but that the Martians are very capable 
hydraulic engineers. ‘He avers that ‘‘the difference 
in the precipitation of water vapour in the two worlds 
[the Earth and Mars] is the key to the riddle of Mars’’, 
and adds: ‘‘On the Earth, water, when evaporated into 
its air as water vapour, can again return in large quan- 
tities to its entire surface in the form of rain, hail, 
snow, sleet, and at its polar caps ice-spicules. On 
Mars it cannot now return probably anywhere, but is 
almost entirely precipitated at the polar caps, mainly 
in the form of ice spicules, but may be also as hail, 
snow, or sleet.’’ 

Notwithstanding the tenuity of the atmosphere of 
Mars, and the apparent absence of cloud in the planet’s 
skies, it is very difficult to believe that whilst the 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere is precipitated in the 
form of snow and ice at the poles, the equatorial and 
temperate regions of the planet, which alone are habit- 
able for beings constituted like ourselves, should be 


deprived of moisture from above, and that the aqueous 
element should be supplied by means of a vast system 
of waterways, pipes, and pumping stations constructed 
on a scale undreamt of on Earth. 
The author devotes seven chapters to the elucidation 
of his theory—the circulation of water on Mars—and 
gives minute details with as much assurance as would 
lead one to imagine he had paid a prolonged visit to 
the planet. He first describes the colour-markings on 
Mars, and assumes that the blue-green areas are 
depressed ocean-beds covered with vegetation, but 
many capable observers of the planet regard them as 
seas and inlets sub-dividing continents. He next com- 
pares Mars with the Earth. Its atmosphere, physical 
features, surface-markings, and temperature are dis- 
cussed and contrasted with those of our globe. Two 
chapters are devoted to ‘‘ the flow of water on Mars 
and how it is utilised’’. The inundations caused by 
the melting polar snows spread over the level surface 
of the planet and in their onward career reach the 
depressed areas—‘‘ flowing through vast plains of 
existing vegetation’’. At this time ‘‘ broad, ill- 
defined lines appear’’ that traverse the blue-green 
areas—channels that prevent the formation of large 
lakes. ‘‘ The water flowing down the escape channels 
is, therefore, somehow spirited away in large quantities 
before it has time to collect into such lakes.’’ The 
writer adds: ‘‘ This could have, engineering experience 
suggests, been effected by pumping the water away 
from where it was collecting . . . to where it could be 
usefully utilised in the irrigation of crops or vegeta- 
tion’. Located at considerable intervals are pumping 
stations, at which the water is pumped up to high 
level reservoirs, from which it is distributed for irriga- 
tion purposes. The power is derived from the sun, 
although Mars receives but half the quantity of heat 
that reaches the Earth. 
This irrigation system is one of stupendous magni- 
tude, for the author calculates that the volume of 
water flowing from the melting snow at the south pole 
amounts to 10,000,000 cusecs, and that 120,000 pipes 
(he does not mention of what they are constructed), each 
six feet in diameter, are required to deal with the flow. 
It is needless to give any more details regarding this 
audaciously speculative scheme that is unsupported by 
one trustworthy scientific fact. Mars without doubt is 
a very curious little world, and, if inhabited, the beings 
allotted there are as well adapted to their mode of 
existence as are those who live on the Earth. 


THE PAIN OF GENIUS. 


“ Reminiscences of Tolstoy.” By Count Ilya Tolstoy. 
Translated by George Calderon. Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ OU cannot understand Russia with your 

reason ’’, wrote the poet Tuchev; ** you can 
only have faith in Russia’’. Perhaps it would save 
much useless speculation were we to apply these 
words to Tolstoy. That according to his own lights 
he was striving for good none can doubt, yet from 
reading these intimate records written by his son we 
can gather how difficult it was even for those who 
loved him best to add knowledge to devotion. Tolstoy 
can scarcely be approached as a man; more properly 
he can be regarded as a religion, and beneath every 
religion there is a substratum of mystery. Yet in 
regarding him as a prophet and preacher of a creed 
we must go warily. His so-called disciples were to 
him incomprehensible, and their ideas were further 
removed from his ideals than were those of any others 
he had met. If he rated anything lower than their 
intelligence it was his own literary work. “Anna 

Karénina ’’ he described as vulgar and tedious, saying 

that he saw neither difficulty nor good in it. In vain 

Turgenev, who looked on him as. a second Shake- 

speare, prayed him to labour with the pen, called to 

him from his death-bed that his gift was of God, 


hailing him as “ great writer of our Russian soil ”’. 
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Tolstoy could only see in the appeal the affectation devise for him, and made his plans to avoid what he 


of a man blinded by letters, and himself made hay 
and boots in place of books. 
Count Ilya, fer all his admiration, even adoration, 


of his father, often has to grope in the dark for keys to | assistants in his scheme. 
The memories of childhood are, | 


this strange life. 
however, as free from problems as they are delightful. 
Tolstoy was in those days both the ideal father of a 
young family, joining in their games, stimulating their 
imaginations, and even organising their wildest romps, 
and also a simple country gentleman, riding, shoot- 
ing, bathing, coursing, and taking all the open-air 
enjoyments of his kind. Few boys can have had a 
pleasanter, jollier, home than Count Ilya and the 
brothers and sisters nearest to him in age had at 
Yasnaya Polyana. He describes how, after the de- 
parture of some dull visitors they might aii be sitting 
in listless, uncertain frame of mind, and then, up 
would jump the father, ‘lifting one hand in the air, 
and run at full speed round the table at a hopping 
gallop ’’. 
hausted, they could sit down gay once more. The 
change in the home which followed Tolstoy's ‘‘ con- 
version”? brought pain to one and all. “‘ He got 
gloomy and irritable, often quarrelled with my mother 
about trifles, and from our former jovial and high- 
spirited ring-leader and companion was transformed 


‘ 


before our eyes into a stern and censorious propa- | 
Two of the younger sons, “ had none | 


gandist.’’ 
of the happy first impressions to bind them to their 
father, grew up wholly out of sympathy with his ideas, 
and one of them actually became a member of the 
‘““ Black Hundred’. It was not that Count Tolstoy 


All pursued him, until, panting and ex- | 


wished to cast a gloom over his children’s lives, but in | 


his new dourness he could not help himself. 
look was enough to shatter their enjoyments. ‘‘ He 
had not said anything, but he had thought it.’’ The 


A single | 
' ent classes of readers. Those who care only for vigorous 


/ narrative will find in ‘‘ Spragges Canyon ’ 


youngest child, who seems to have imbibed com- | 
munistic notions with avid precocity, might have been | 


the one real disciple, but the beloved Benjamin scarcely 
survived infancy. 
Pity for all concerned rules the mind in read- 


ing some chapters of this book. Art, which 
to any other man with a tithe of his genius 
would have been a_ sure refuge, served this 


great writer not at all. Naturally there was an 
ever-increasing stream of pilgrims to visit the prophet 
of mystic nihilism, but, from Count Ilya’s memories 
of them, we must conclude that a large number of 
them were either rogues or fools, and that very few 
Or none, were disciples such as his father desired. 
There was a Swede who lived the simple life to the 
point of indecency, and had to be turned out of the 


house; another individual who only fed on alternate | 


days, and a person who took morphia and engaged to 
prove the truths of Christianity by mathematics. 
here were spies, too, civil and ecclesiastical, who 
mixed in the motley throng. It is easy to see how 
Tolstoy was forced more and more to live upon him- 
self, receiving worship and affection, but scarcely 
sympathy. For years everything must have been 
driving towards the last strange act of his life—his 
disappearance from home. ‘‘ He went away ”’ says 
his son, only as a choice of evils ”’, thinking it 
preferable, it would seem, to sever many ties of love 
rather than to prolong the fret of constant com- 
promise. Count Ilya is, however, far from being able 
to clear up the mystery of those last days. We can 
only realise that Tolstoy’s flight was in some way the 
necessary consummation of his life. 

Towards the end of the narrative the author 
mentions a partial decay in his father’s memory, but it 
would almost certainly be wrong to conclude ‘that the 
last episodes were merely due to mental aberration 
The things he forgot were family affairs, such as his 
son s occupation and place of residence, but there was 
no faltering in any of the work he had set himself to 
do. We may hazard the conjecture that Tolstoy fore- 
saw a deathbed in which he would be surrounded by 
all the care and comfort that wife and children could 


| captured. 


conceived would be the final degradation of his theories 
| That he took with him a daughter and his medical 
| attendant counts for little; they were simply necessary 

After all, it is as idle to 
expect a full and reasonable solution of this problem 
in his life as of the many problems in the lives of the 
| characters which he and other Russian writers have 
| given us in their books. Turgenev and Dostoevsky 
' as well as Tolstoy himself, have made us acquainted ° 
with that state of mind which in their language is 
called ‘‘ ochainie’’, and for which no dictionary can 
give us an equivalent. Its workings are complex 
| beyond description. It may drive a bright young girl 
to the cloister or a quiet boy to murder. It is a 
national disease, said Melchior de Vogii¢, in a country 
‘where everything can be borne except the general 
lot’’. Thirty years before his death, it fell upon 
Tolstoy and tempted him to thoughts of suicide, and 
at the last it must have taken possession of him again. 
| It is impossible to understand Tolstoy with the reason ; 
| it is clear that even his devoted son had but confidence 
in him. This at least is clear, that for the privilege of 
genius he paid in solitude and spiritual suffering. In 
all the later years of his life he lived imprisoned in his 
greatness. Grand and remote, towering above the 
/ common flock, he might well have stood for the Moise 
| in Alfred de Vigny’s immortal poem. 


NOVELS. 
‘‘Spragges Canyon.” By Horace Annesley Vachell. 


Smith, Elder. 6s. 


N his new book Mr. Vachell cleverly combines the 
novel of character with the novel of adventure, 
thereby appealing at one and the same time to two differ- 


excitement 
enough, with its hair-breadth escapades and succession 
of thrilling episodes, while those who demand character 
study will find that Mr. Vachell, in contrasting the 
town and country mouse, has catered for their requirc- 
ments. The story is laid in California and deals for 
the most part with life on a ranch which has grown 
prosperous on account of the hard work of George 
Spragge, his mother and his cousin, Samantha. Mrs. 
Spragge has planned out her son’s life to her own 
satisfaction and has trained up Samantha as his future 
wife. All might have gone well if George had not 
gone up to town to sell some snakes which he had 
Here he meets Hazel Goodrich, a “ city- 
madam ’’, with whom he falls in love at first sight. 
He invites her to the ranch for a quiet time and in 
order that she may learn to ‘‘ breathe good”’. But 
the quiet time proves most exciting, as Hazel under- 
| goes all sorts of perilous adventures which fill her with 
| terror, although she has grit enough to hide her fear. 
The rivalry of Hazel and Samantha provides the love 
interest of the novel. Genuinely in love with George, 
| Hazel fancies she will mould him to her pattern, only 
| to find that he is of tougher material than she imagined 
| and that it is she who is being moulded. The character 
| of the headstrong hunter, George, is very well drawn. 
| He cannot breathe the air of cities. He ioves to live 
_ dangerously. Mr. Vacheil shows how men, no less 
than birds, beasts and plants, are the creatures of the 
' soil on which they are reared, and how, no matter what 
| may happen to them in later life, they always retain 
the colouring of their original associations. The city 
veneer is a thing that will wash off, but the colour of 
. the country in which a man is bred is indelible. That 
Mr. Vachell understands and loves wide spaces and the 
free open-air life is everywhere in evidence in this 
book. And he realises the curious vein of sentiment 
in men who lead primitive lives, the stronger because 
rarely indeed does it crop to the surface. Trappers, 
miners, fishermen are saturated with a sense of beauty 
which such men are incapable of expressing in words. 
‘Under stress of some overpowering emotion they 
may, in halting phrase, attempt to convey what they 
| feel, but such attempts end in a stutter and silence.” 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


GERMANY’S WAR INSPIRERS. Nietzsche and Treitschke. 


By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE. Paper cover, 4d. net. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. Second edition, with an additional chapter on Modernism. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERNISM AND TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net. [The Section on ‘* Modernism,"’ referred 
to above, which includes a discussion of Prof. Sanday's recent manifesto, is published separately, so as to enable 
purchasers of the first Edition of ‘‘ Modern Substitutes ’’ to complete the volume in their hands.] 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER AMONG THE NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A History of Translations of the Prayer Book of the Church of England and of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. By WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLT, B.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW AND WHERE THEY LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES. 


By E. B. TRIST. With eight coloured and numerous half-tone illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


OUR WONDERFUL BIBLE. 


By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With several illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


OUR WONDERFUL CATHEDRALS. 


By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With eight coloured and numerous half-tone illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE LANDS. 


By P. S. P. HANDCOCKH, M.A., formerly of the British Museum, Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund: 
Second Edition. With numerous illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth beards, 6s. net. 


THE ANCIENT CREEDS IN MODERN LIFE. 


A Lecture given by the Rev. H. B. SWETE, D.D., F.B.A. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. net. 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Explained in Simple Terms for the non-Technical Reader. By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. With 
numerous diagrams and other illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. net. 


‘Is another popular and lucid summary of that rather mysterious subject.''"—Guardian. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. A Handbook on China. 


By the Venerable ARTHUR EVANS MOULE, D.D. With Map and 16 illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
5s. net. 


GOD AND THE WORLD: a Survey of Thought. 


By Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. 


A Physical Basis for Religion and Ethics. By G. W. TUNZELMANN, B.Sc., Member of the Institution of Electrical 


ae formerly Professor of Physics and Astronomy at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 4s. net. 


FOR ENGLAND! FOR FRANCE! A Story of the Days of Waterloo. 


By FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A. Largecrown 8vo, four page illustrations. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘“NON-SUCH” BUCCANEER. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Large crown 8vo, four page illustrations. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS 


TERTULLIAN ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE SOUL AND 
ON THE ‘“ PRESCRIPTION” OF HERETICS. 


Translated into English by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


THE COMMONITORY OF ST. VINCENT OF LERINS. 


Translated into English by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


London: 9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C ; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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“Landmarks.” By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

Landmarks are the events which we find have stuck 
in our memory after we have travelled a certain distance 
on life’s road. Not necessarily intrinsically important 
or significant in themselves, it is only after we have 
passed them that we recognise the indelible impression 
they have left. As Mr. Lucas says, many things hap- 
pen to us, often at the time apparently momentous, 
and generally interesting enough, which do not count. 
And it is strange how lasting can be the effect of what 
seem to be trivial occurrences and experiences : words, 
even lightly spoken by others, which fall on soil to 
that very instant prepared for them; casual wayside 
meetings, actions of total strangers, and so forth. It is 
not, therefore, the things that one would naturally 
expect to do so that stand out as landmarks in life. 
They may be spiritual events, the sudden realisation of 
or awakening to a great idea, or they may be mere 
material happenings. Why, the loan of a newspaper 
in a railway compartment may change a career! The 
subject is one which lends itself to Mr. Lucas’s dex- 
terous handling, availing himself as he does of accident 
and circumstance in the prosecution of deeper lines of 
observation. The book is, in fact, a characteristic 
Lucas production, and, in many ways, the best thing 
that has come from his prolific pen. Hardly a novel 
in the ordinary sense, it is rather a series of episodes, 
a record of the sensations and ideas of a sensitive but 
by no means unusual man. Its value lies in its ordinari- 
ness. Here we have no rare and precious emotions, 
but just the things which have happened to many of 
us in childhood, at school, in this sad or glad 
experience. Mr. Lucas has a peculiar intimacy of 
understanding. He keeps close to life, and rouses a 
sense of personal affection in the reader. He is at his 
best when he seems to be thinking aloud. And he 
writes with a quiet geniality and benignity, a delicate 
discrimination, as one who has found solace in the 
quieter things of life and is ready to hand on his secret 
to others. 


“The Witch.” By Mary Johnston. Constable. 6s. 
ERE we have a historical novel in Miss Johnston's 
best vein. One wonders if in time to come the 
haze of centuries, the enchantment of distance will 
soften the present crisis in the same way that they 
have events of the seventeenth century. Elizabeth 
dying, unwillingly and arrogantly at Richmond, still 
able to sting even in the moment of dissolution, is a 
romantic and poignant memory, whereas to her imme- 


diate entourage she must have been a tiresome, can- | 


tankerous old woman. 

The narrowness of the thought of the day, the 
persecution of so-called heretics—all these things 
become stirring events under Miss Johnston’s imagina- 
tive pen, while at the time of their happening they 
were probably as ordinary and even dull in themselves 
as are our own County Council politics or May meeting 
speeches. ‘‘ The Witch’”’ is an admirable book over 
which to spend an hour of war forgetfulness. It 
inspires the hope that future novelists yet unborn will 
deal as picturesquely with the happenings of the 
twentieth century. 


LATEST BOOKS. 

“ Bernadotte: The First Phase.”? By D. Plunket Barton. Murray. 15s. 

Bernadotte was perhaps the one really formidable man in 
Napoleon’s service. He alone of the Marshals was independent 
and unsubdued. His superb courage, audacious probity, and 
the necessity he was under by birth and temper to humble 
himself before no man made of him the homme obstacle of Napo- 
leon’s career. Napoleon knew his man at the first meeting— 
knew that here was a spirit he could never control by exercise 
of those arts which enabled him to secure the obedience and 
devotion of men like Soult or Berthier. There was always 
between Bernadotte and Napoleon a veiled hostility mingled 
with unfeigned respect. Napoleon admitted the qualities and 
services of Bernadotte with reluctance ; Bernadotte approached 
the genius of Napoleon with misgiving. It was Bernadotte 
who, when Napoleon already grasped at supreme command of 
France, stared his defiance and assured Napoleon he would 
always defend the Republic against her enemies whether foreign 


| 


| 


or domestic. Such a man was incorruptible and therefore 
dangerous. The author of this book tells very ably the tale of 
Bernadotte’s early career, and we hope he will continue his 
study of this supremely interesting figure. We would like to 
see Bernadotte as King of Sweden treated with an equal care 
and sympathy. The story of Bernadotte is less grandiose in 
outline than the story of Napoleon. His genius has been quite 
put out by that of his Imperial master. But it is well worth the 
independent study which Mr. Plunket Barton has brought to 
it. He is a fascinating figure—-this swaggering musketeer who 
became a king, keeping to the end his simplicity and innocence 
of pose. 
“The Letters of Fyoder Dostoevsky.”’ Translated 

Mayne. Chatis and Winkus 6d. 


These letters are a confirmation of all that English readers 
have imagined concerning the author of “ The Idiot” and of 
“Crime and Punishment”. Their prevailing inspiration is a 
poignant nationalism, a love for Holy Russia, which was proof 
against persecution and exile. His creed is declared in a letter 
to Strachov concerning a series of articles by Danilevsky. *‘ I 
am not quite sure”, Dostoevsky writes, “that Danilevsky 
will dwell with sufficient emphasis upon what is the inmost essence 
and the ultimate destiny of the Russian nation: namely, that 
Russia must reveal to the world her own Russian Christ,Whom as 
yet the peoples know not, and Who is rooted in our native 
Orthodox faith. There lies, as I believe, the essence of our 
vast impending contribution to civilisation, whereby we shall 
awaken the European peoples; there lies the inmost core of our 
exuberant and intense existence that is to be.” It was Dos- 
toevsky’s nationalism which lay at the root of his antipathy for 
Turgenef. Turgenef preached German culture and affected to 
despise the achievements of his own countrymen. This attitude 
never ceased to inflame Dostoevsky. The relations of the two 
men are among the many interesting subjects illuminated by 
these letters, which have been most judiciously selected 
and most ably translated. They illustrate the character of 
Dostoevsky as a Christian patriot revealing in every line that 
“lovely goodness” which Stevenson so beautifully describes 
in him. 

“Coasting Bohemia.”” By J. Comyns Carr. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

The papers comprised in this volume, though, as their author 
says, following no sort of ordered plan, together serve to give an 
admirable idea of life in the world of art during the latter part of 
the last century. Mr. Comyns Carr has many interesting recol- 
lections of painters, writers, actors, and musicians, and he has 
done well to put them on permanent record. Though an un- 
ashamed critic, he has here attempted little in the way of an 
estimate of their work, his object having been rather to give us 
a glimpse of the men he knew than of their work. It means 


| much that he can take us right into the presence of such giants 


as Whistler and Meredith, and every crumb of information he 
gives on their personality is to be received with gratitude. The 
author’s attempt to disparage the modern artist’s striving for 
originality needs, on the other hand, to be treated with less 
respect. Vigorously as he states his case, it is altogether un- 
convincing, and we do not doubt that the shades of many old 
rebels regard with amused approval the efforts of their young 
successors in Bohemia to set up a new throne with every lustrum. 
To imagine anything else is simply to deny a sense of humour 
to the departed. There are places in Mr. Carr’s book where his 
wit sparkles, but there are others where it seems to have gone to 
sleep. 

‘The Inner Life of the Royal Academy:”” By G. D. Leslie, R.A. 

Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Academy is not what it was ; its old prestige is diminished ; 
its “ natural enemies ”’, as Mr. Leslie calls them, cry loudly at the 
gates. Mr. Leslie loyally does his best for his party, and even 
becomes mildly cross about the newspaper critics and irresponsible 
men who in 1905 testified against the Chantrey Fund administra- 
tion. To academicians it is immaterial that the Chantrey 
Collection Room at Millbank is known as the “Chamber of 
Horrors”. Another controversial point touched on by Mr. 
Leslie is the teaching in the R.A. schools. His amiable con- 
clusion is “ if a tree is to be judged by its fruits . . . it cannot 
be denied that the R.A. schools, carried on as they were originally 
started, have been very successful in their results”. Started 
in a decadent canon-bound period, the schools have remained 
conventional and inanimate. Their “successful” results are 
that no typical medal-winning student has ever become a 
considerable artist save in cases (such as Millais’s) where the 
student survived in spite of his Academy training. Of recent 
years none has survived. To the thoroughly saturated aca- 


| demician even the smallest academy beer is apparently im- 


portant. We find it difficult to be interested in accounts of how 
the academy conducts its meetings, ballots, and prize-givings. 
On the other hand, it is something to know that pretty girls 
make the best students, and that Royal Academicians are so 
gallant (we had almost said “such dogs”) as to give pretty 
students decidedly more attention than their plainer com- 
panions. 
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Blackwoods’ 
Autumn List 


The Royal Stewarts. By T. F. 
HENDERSON, Author of “A History of 
Scottish Vernacular Literature,” and Joint- 
Editor with W. E. Henley of “The Centenary 
Burns.” 16s. Net 

The volume is illustrated with authentic and little-known 
portraits of kings and princes of the Stuart dynasty. 
‘* A notable addition to Scottish literature.’’—Scotsman., 


Strangers Within the Gates. 
By Miss GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of 
“When Kings rode to Delhi.” 7s. 6d. Net 


‘* Truly great from cover to cover.’’—Portsmouth Times. 


The Real Indian People. By 
LIEUT.-COLONEL S. J. THOMSON, C.I.E., 
I.M.S., Author of “ Silent India.” 7s. 6d. Net 


A Tale of Old Japan. By 
ALFRED NOYES. 2s. Net 
All lovers of music, as well as admirers of Mr. Noyes’ 
poetry, will be glad to have this commemorative volume, 
which is to contain an original Preface by Mr. Noyes 
upon his late friend, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor. The text, 
which has been transcribed in black letter by Miss Joan 
Ewen, will be reproduced in facsimile, and the volume, 
which is designed in a convenient and artistic form, is 
beautifully illustrated by Miss Kate Riches. 


A History of European Thought 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. 4. 20s. Net 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Aladore. By Henry NEwBsOLT. 
Illustrated in Collotype from Drawings by 
Lapy HYLTON. 


This volume is also being produced in artistic form, 
suitable for presentation, and will make a notable Christmas 
book. 


A Royal Marriage. By SypNry 
C. GRIER, Author of “One Crowded Hour,” 
“Writ in Water,” &c., &c., with Frontispiece 
by A. PEARSE. 


The Adventures of Cigarette. 
By JoHN ROLAND, Author of “The Good 
Shepherd.” 


Civil Dudgeon. ByC.H.TREMLETT. 


‘*A thrilling story of London Town in King Charles’s 
day. . . . Drawn with irresistible charm.'’—Globe. 


Chief of the Staff. By Mrs. 
KENNETH ComMBE, Author of “ Celia Kirk- 
ham’s Son” and “Seekers All.” 


‘The warscenes are poignantly appropriate at this moment 
. . . they absorb all the reader's attention.’'—Times. 

“* A graphic story of warfare that should secure the public 
ear at this time.'’—Scotsman. 

‘*A remarkable novel . . . read in regard to current 
events it is almost uncanny.’’—Manchester Courier. 

‘‘A capital novel. The military detail is so strikingly 
level with the times.’’—Army and Navy Gazettes. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 


MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Letters from and to Joseph 
Joachim. _ Selected and Translated by NORA 


BICKLEY. With a Preface by J. A. FULLER- 
MAITLAND. With eight full-page plates and photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


History of Upper Assam, 
Upper Burmah, and North- 


Eastern Frontier. v. w. 
SHAKESPEAR (Colonel, 2nd Goorkhas). With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. [Tuesday. 


THOMAS HARDYS NEW VOLUME. 


Satires of Circumstance. 
Lyrics and Reveries. With Miscel- 
laneous Pieces. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 


Sword Blades and Poppy 


Seed. Poems by AMY LOWELL. Globe 8vo. 


Origins and Processes. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ The Threshold 
of Music.’’ Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*.* A sequel to “ The Threshold of Music."" The book deals with 
the mechanism of the musical sense more closely than was possible or 
expedient in the earlier volume. Its aim is psychological rather than 
musical, and it records in outline the processes concerned with the 
creation and production of Music. 


New and Amusing Novel 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. és. 


The Morning Post. ~—‘‘Lady Harman is delicately, delightfully 
imagined ; we fell in love with her at first sight.” 


By Author of “ The Crock of Gold,”’ &c. 
The Demi-Gods. By JAMES STEPHENS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Atheneum.—" Here we have a tenderness worthy of Francis of 
Assisi, a drollery and topsy-turviness as of Irish Fairies, flashes of Indian 
mysticism and primitive brutality. poetic prose as artificial as a song, and 
a barbarian’s dialect. It is a book of obstinate liveliness and charm."’ 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW 
BOOK. 

Ineredible Adventures. Five 
Stories by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of 
“‘A Prisoner in Fairyland,’’ etc. Extra Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


The Rise of Jennie Cushing. 
By MARY S. WATTS, Author of ‘‘ Van Cleve,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Documents Illustrative of 


International Law. T. J. 
LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., Member of the Institute 
of International Law, etc., Author of ‘‘War and 
Neutrality in the Far East,’’ etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Revised Edition, with Additional Chapters. 
Panama: the Canal; the 
Country, and the People. 


By ARTHUR BULLARD (Albert Edwards). With 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


*,* Macmillan's Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


5s. 6d. net. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 


New and Forthcoming Books. 


NOTE.—AMr. Heinemann will be pleased to send on application 
his complete Autumn List. 


A GREAT PEACEMAKER. 


The Diary of James Gallatin, Secretary to Albert Gallatin, 
1813-1827. The negotiator of the Treaty of Ghent. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. The 
Land of the Future. .y pr. Fridtjof 


Nansen. Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
A hook which indicates the enormous commercial and industrial pos- 
sibilities of the Russian Asiatic possessions. It shows the possibility 
of regular communication by sea with Archangel and the Kara Sea. 
Readable from cover to Post. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL GAR- 


DEN « By Agnes and Egerton Castle. With 
many Plates in Colour and Elack and White Illustrations by 
Charles Robinson. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 

The planning, building, and blossoming of a Sussex Garden. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 


By Laurence Hope. Illustrated in Colour and decorated 
by Byam Shaw. Royal 4to. 15s. net. 
Laurence Hope's famous love lyrics of India, of which Mr. 
Shaw has wonderfully caught the spirit. 


“al MEMORIES. By John Galsworthy. 


With plates in Colour and Illustrations by Maud Earl. 
Crown4to. £s.ne. A book for all owners and lovers of 
dogs. 


CHINA under the EMPRESS 
DO WA GE R. By Edmund Backhouse & 


J.O. P. Bland. [Cheap Edition.] Illustrated from Photo- 
° graphs, Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BEAVER. A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 


Author of ‘‘Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.’’ 
Profusely illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
A fascinating and discriminating study of the beaver's 
methods and motives enriched by an abundance of excellent 
photographs. 


THE LONELY NIETZSCHE. 


By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. With Portraits. Uniform 
with ‘‘ The Young Nietzsche.’’ 15s. net. 
The real Nietzsche described intimately and personally by 
a closest relation, the sister who tended him throughout his 
ife. 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. 


By E. Alexander Powell (Special Correspondent of 
The New York World). Intensely interesting Photegraphs. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Powell was the guest of General Von Boehn, the destroyer 
of Louvain, and is the only correspondent who has been able to 
obtain, from a General's own lips, the standpoint of the German 
Military Party in this War. 


PHILIP the KING; and other Poems. 
By John Masefield, Author of ‘“Dauber,’’ &c. With 
Portrait Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


New Six-Shilling Fiction. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. Uniform with ‘ Hail and 
Farewell.’’ George Moore. 
WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. By the Author of ‘Set 
to Partners,”’ &c Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

YES. By the Author of ‘‘ Less than the Dust.’’ 
‘Mary A. Hamilton. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. By the Author of 
‘* The Book of a Bachelor.”’ Duncan Swann. 


THE VEILED LIFE. By Mrs. Goldie. 


THE STEPPE, and Other Stories. By Anton 
TcheKov. From the Russian by Adeline Lister Kaye. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published: THE POSSESSED. 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV., THE IDIOT. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO..S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GERMANY AND 
THE GERMANS 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


By PRICE COLLIER, Author of “England and the 
English.” 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper covers, 2s. net. (Postage 3d.) 
“The most informing and the most interesting book on Germany,” 


- Spectator, 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 
FROM A CHINESE POINT OF VIEW 


By WU TING FANG, late Chinese Minister to the United 
States of America. 


7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC AND ALASKA 


By E. MARSHALL SCULL. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c. 
12s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 


A fascinating record of travel, sport and adventure, 
[Just published, 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT, DRAMATIST 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Litt.D., LL.D. 
With 16 Illustrations. | Demy 8vo. 445 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Portrait with some Account of his Circle, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, and of his Association wih JOHN FLETCHER. 


DANDIES AND MEN OF LETTERS 


By LEON H. VINCENT. 

Il'ustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 
Essays on Wm. Beckford, ‘‘ Beau’’ Brummell, Count D’Orsay, 
Byron, Samuel Rogers, Thomas More, Thomas Love Peacock, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton, Crabb Robinson, and others, 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN FRANCE, 1804-1814 


From the Journals of Two Prisoners. 
Edited by SIR EDWARD HAIN. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postag> 5d.) 


MEDITERRANEAN IDYLLS 
By MERRYDELLE HOYT. 
Vignettes of Travel in Spain, North Africa, and the Nearer East. 


With 18 Illustrations in Colour from Crayon Sketches by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


THE PLEA OF PAN 


ESSAYS BY H. W. NEVINSON. 
A New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


Tilustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Roadmender.’’ 
2s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 


THE BEST REVIEWED BOOK OF 1914. 


A CHILD WENT FORTH 


Hungarian Life and Scene. 
By YOI PAWLOWSKA, Author of ‘‘A Year of Strangers.”’ 
2nd Impression Just Ready. Illustrated. 5s. net. (Postage 5d.) 
‘A delightful book, delightful alike for its very natural presentation of the 


child Anna, for its faithful pictures of a life little familiar to English readers, 
and for its broad sympathy and understanding.''—Daily Telegraph. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 


PLANTATION STORIES 


By ANDREWS WILKINSON. 

With many II'ustrations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. (Postage 5d.) 
Uniform with Charles G. D. Roberts's animal stories, ‘‘ The 
Kindred of the Wild,’’ &c. 

A Book for all who love the woods and wilds and are interested in 
animal and bird life, Plantation life in America is shown, and negro 
stories and legends of birds and animals are related. 

List of Autumn A ts post free on request. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


6s. net. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. SuitH & Son. 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recmatp Werster Pace at the Office, 10, King Street. 
Coven Garden, u the Parish of St, Paul, n the C_un y cf London —Saturday, 14 November 1914. 
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